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ABS3BACT 

This study compared 127 vocationally undecided 
college graduates matched by sex, age, and major vith graduates vho 
had selected an occupation on a Survey of Graduating Seniors. 
Undecideds had a significantly lover GPA than decideds, intended 
noncareer activities following graduation, less often were going tc 
graduate school, and were far less satisfied with their university 
experience. Increases in indecisiveness in high school and college 
might be countered either through vocational counseling geared more 
to graduates* academic achievement or through facilitating a 
nonvocational orientation toward college. (Author) 
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Vocational Indecision In College Graduates 
Patricia W. Lunneborg 



This study compared 127 vocationally undecided college 
graduates matched by sex, age, and major with graduates who had 
selected an occupation on a Survey of Graduating Seniors. Undecldeds 
had a significantly lower GPA than decideds. Intended non-career 
activities following graduation, less often were going to graduate 
school, and were far less satisfied with their university experience* 
Increases in indecisiveness in high school and college might be 
countered either through vocational counseling geared more to 
graduates* academic achievement or through facilitating a non-- 
vocational orientation towards college* 
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Vocational Ittdeclslveneas continues to be studied by few researchers 
in counseling (Osipow, 1973) at the sdme time that it is on the increase 
awng high school seniors ( AGFA Cuidepost> 1974, p- 6). Results of the 
few investigations that have been reported are iaixed» but several studies 
(Ashby» WaU, & Osipow, 1966; Elton & Rose, 1971; Lunneborg, in press; 
Rose 4 Elton » 1971) support the notion that being decided Bight have 

aoaething to do t?ith achieveaent and perfomance patterns** (Osipow, 1973, 
p. 67). The implications of this conclusion for counselors are cnorfiaus; 
even if a student has a «ajor field but cannot perform adequately or com- 
petitively in it, the student *s problem is not one of uncrystallired 
interests or lack of commitment* Ashby, Wall, & Oalpow (1966) make a point 
of the different counseling procedures needed In dealing with uncertain 
mtudents who perform less waXl academically vs. those whose indecision 
is indeed a matter of interest dlfferentlation« personality factors^ etc. 

In a survey deslsned for uzUversity baccalaureates (Class of *74) 
several items were included to better understand career decision-making in 
college (deWolf, 1975). The present study focused on those graduates who 
still did not know what they wanted to do. It was hypothesized that academic 
achievement would be negatively related to vocational indecision^ tliat un*^ 
decideda would have declared their pajors later » would have done so for 
personal (as contrasted to career-related) reasons » and would have found 
all aspects of their university experience less satisfying, as previously 
found with undecided college juniors (Hecklinger, 1972). 
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Method 



Sawj^le . Of 1,514 baccalaureate recipients June-August 197A from the 
University of Washingtoui 59Z (898) cootpleted a '^Survey of Craduatlng 
Seniors" (1974) in the three nonths following graduation. Of these 898 
individuals » 14Z (127) listed no intended occupation (don't know, undecided, 
etc.)* These 57 feaales and 70 nales (called the undecideds) were paired 
by conputer selection with 127 other graduates from the total sample on 
the basis of sex, age, and major (this second group called the decideds). 
The distribution of major areas for the undecideds did not deviate signi-^ 
ficantly from the proportions observed in the total sample even though 
there were minor differences. Following are the percentages for undecideds 
vith the percentages in the total sample in parentheses: Art9» 6 (8), 
Social Science, 36 (30), Natural Science, 22 (26), Humanities, 32 (29), 
and Miscellaneous, 4 (7). Thus* there was a slight tendency for undecideds 
to come from the Social Sciences and HunanitiaSf their top-ranked majors 
in descending order being Soelologyi Ysythology, Bngllsh, History, and 
Tolitlcal Science. 

Procedure . The responses of these matched pairs of graduates were 

compared for those survey items pertinent to vocational indecision (example. 

Why did you choose your particular major? followed by seven response a 1- 

2 

ternatlves) using x analyses or correlated jt- tests of mean differences. 

Results 

Predictive correlates . The expected achievement difference was found. 
There was a -.09 difference in cumulative college CPA for undecideds com- 
pared to decideds. While not large, this difference was statistically 



•Ignlficant (t* 2.14» d.f. 126, p < .025). It p«r«lUl« earlier find- 
tngs with uppcrclass students who had not declared a aajor^ where concurrent 
acadenxlc performance and pre-college academic achievement were the nost pre* 
dlctlve variables of indecision (Ltuineborg» in press). 

The second prediction which was confirmed concerned the item which 
listed reasons for choosing one's major. When these were divided into 
career-related reasons vs* pi^rsonal reasonB» and the frequencies of im«* 
decldeds in each category employed as the ^'expected values," the vocations- 
ally decided nainple significantly »ore often had selected their major as 
career preparation, 41Z compared to 23X (x^ 23*4, 1 d.f., p < «0005)« 

Kelationslilps which were not confirmed included a prediction regarding 
the Institutional origin of the graduates* l«e.» whether they were ''natives'^ 
at the University or transfers from either two-year or four-^ear colleges. 
Significantly more undecldeds had completed all their undergraduate work 
at the University » while the prediction had been In the other dlrectloo» 
duit the transfer students with less exposure to the University would W 
■ore vocationally adrift. In line with this pradlctim mm one that pre- 
dicted undecldeds would have begun college later than decldeds » but there 
were no differences between the matched pairs* Likewise* there were no 
differences between undecldeds and decldeds in terms of the time of selec^ 
ting the major. Undecldeds did not select later as anticipated. 

Two other hypotheses that were not supported related to the amount of 
employment and volunteer experience which the pairs had had. Undecldeds 
had no less paid employment and» contrary to hypothesis, had done more 
rather than less volunteer work. 



Concurrent correlates . In accord with the hypothesis that fewer un- 
decided graduates would be going to graduate school the year following 
graduation, 40% of the decided sample had applied to graduate school vs. 
only 16% of the undecided sampls. Similarly, when asked the most probable 
activity the year following graduation, it was expected that undecideds 
would uore often check non-career activities, i.e-t military, travel* 
hoaemaklng, and full-time non- career work. Indeed, 73Z of undecideds opted 
for these activities vs. 36X of the decideds (x^ - 79.1, 1 d.f., p < .0005). 

A aeries of items tested the hypothesis that undecideds would be less 
happy with their University education than decideds. Satisfaction with 
choice of major was measured by a four-point scale. A one^ tailed t-test 
of the differences between the matched pairs of graduates supported the 
prediction * 4.02, d.f. 125, p < .0005). A similar hypothesis was 
made with respect to instruction in the major field. There waa a signl-* 
fieantly lower rating of such instruction aaong undecideds {t « 2^02, d*f . 
12$» p < *025)» A lika hypothesis with respect to instruction outside th% 
major was also supported although significant only at the .05 point 
<|t^ • 1.69, d.f. 125). Finally, on a five-point scale of "emotional feeling 
towards" the major department, undecideds were significantly less positive 
towards their departments (t • 2.71, d.f . 125, p < .005). 

Four items for which the hypotheses found no support included one on 
which students reported whether their ideas had changed during their 
University career vis-a-vis eight concepts such as "social equality" 
and "democracy." No less chanse among undecideds was found. Likewise, 
the graduates rated the degree of the University's impact upon these ideas. 



Ho differences between the Mtched palra were found for the concepts of 
law, reason, democracy, nature, nationalism, or social equality. However, 
decldeds Indicated greater mpact upon their concept of "education" 
(t • 1.93. d.f. 79. p < .05) and "social responsibility" (t - 2.07, d.f. 
46. p < .05). Lastly, the t-test of the graduates' rating of the 
University's emphasis on undergraduate education was nonsignificant (they 
were equally disaffected) and there was no difference between the groups 
In their rating of their mjor department's emphasis on undergraduate edu- 
cation. 

Dlscussloa 

In a national representative sample of college graduates. Class of 1970, 
Astln and Blscontl (1973) reported the percentage of students undecided 
about their career choice as 71 for m«i and 5Z for women. Finding U2 in 
1S74, taking into account the limitations of this sanple, represents a sober- 
in* lOOJ! increase in Just four years. 

The profile of the undecided college graduate derived from this com- 
parison with decldeds of the same sex. age. and major department is that 
of an individual who in college did less well and enjoyed It less. This 
person does not lack employment experience, as might be expected, and 
indeed has even more volunteer work than the average decided graduate. The 
undecided graduate was not motivated in college study by vocational goals 
and Is not motivated in the future to seek out career- related activities. 
This lack of career orientation to higher education need not necessarily 
•pell a less pleasant college experience but, for this sample of undecideds, 
it did. 



As the job market tightens and ccmpetltlon for graduate study In-^ 
creases » the percentage of undecided college graduates can be expected 
to Increase. Their indecision vUl be associated primarily with knowledge 
of their lesser academic performance and with less overall satisfaction 
with college. Student personnel workers can take either of two general 
directions in dealing with the prospective vocationally-undecided grad- 
uate: (1) accept that a vocational choice in college is desirable and 
help students to make it consistent with their abilities and acadealc 
achievement as Ashby^ Wall, & Osipow (1966) and Hecklinger (1972) would 
•eem to suggest, or (2) accept that such a vocational choice is outmoded 
and help students to benefit from the university experience iu ways not 
tied to tiork as Wsrnath (1975) urges* To. repeat Wamath^s conclusion: 
Because they (counselors) are central to the life planning of 
millions of people^ their responsibility for asslstiag in the 
aearch for means other than P^id employmant through which people 
can t^ln meaning from life is all the grMter. (p< 42S> 
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